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IAPES Holds Annual Meeting 
in Des Moines, lowa 


“ADJUSTING to Automation” was the theme for 
the 49th Annual Convention of the International 
Association of Personnel in Employment Security held 
in Des Moines, Iowa, June 25-29. A well-balanced 
program headlined outstanding experts in the fields 
of national and international manpower who addressed 
the meetings and participated in panel discussions and 
workshops. 

President Kennedy, in his greetings to the conven- 
tion said, “The Convention theme ‘Adjusting to Auto- 
mation’ reflects your awareness of new challenges 
which we shall all confront in the new age of auto- 
mation and technology.” 

Seymour Wolfbein, Director of the Office of Man- 
power, Automation, and Training in the Department 
of Labor, delivered the keynote address. He spoke 
with great concern about the problems involving 
adjustment to automation. He stressed that auto- 
mation is not cutting in on employment but that it 
does eliminate some jobs while other jobs will be 
created. This change will involve considerable re- 
training, which will present a great challenge to the 
Employment Service. The new Manpower Develop- 
ment and Training Act passed by Congress will give 
the Employment Service an opportunity to use all of 
its special services to the fullest extent. The success 
of this new program will be the responsibility of the 
U.S. Employment Service through the local offices. 

Other major speeches by Bureau of Employment 
Security staff members at the convention were given 
by Mr. Goodwin, “Automation and Training for 
Employment Security”; William U. Norwood, Jr., 
Director, Unemployment Insurance Service, “Future 


Directions in Unemployment Insurance”; and Louis 
Levine, Director, USES, “The New U.S. Employment 
Service—Its Programs and Goals.” Mr. Levine told 
the meeting that survival of the Nation will depend 
on trained manpower. He also said we are no longer 
a group of local offices but the manpower agency. 

A highl'ght of the meeting was the surprise presen- 
tation of the Citation of Merit—the organization’s 
highest award—to Robert C. Goodwin, Administrator 
of the Bureau of Employment Security, in recognition 
of his “notable and unselfish service to the employment 
security program while serving with outstanding lead- 
ership, vision, and ability.” 

In a congratulatory telegram read at the con- 
vention, Secretary of Labor Arthur J. Goldberg said 
Mr. Goodwin “has made an outstanding contribution 
to the Nation’s workers and employers through the 
employment service and the unemployment insurance 
programs. 

Mr. Goodwin has headed the Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security with its two principal programs—the 
U.S. Employment Service and the Unemployment 
Insurance Service—since 1948. 

The convention-goers participated in a variety of 
work-related discussions. Meetings were held on: 
Service to Youth: ES Labor Exchange or Modern 
Manpower Agency; Automation and the Farm; Tool- 
ing Up the Local Office for New Program Respon- 
sibilities; European Common Market and Structural 
Changes in the American Labor Market; Why Should 
Department Heads Participate in the Budget Process? 
Electronic Data Processing for Clearance Speedup: 
Electronic Data Processing for Claims Handling: 
Programed Instruction and the Use of Teaching 
Machines; Employment Service Automation Demon- 
stration Projects; Projecting Future Labor Demands; 
and Why Do We Need a Method and Planning Unit 
in Employment Security Agencies? 

The motion picture “When I’m Old Enough, Good- 
bye!”—the Employment Service’s film on school drop- 
outs—was shown a number of times during the 
convention. 

The exhibits on display in the Veterans Memorial 
Auditorium reflected the theme of the Space Age and 
Automation. A replica of Colonel Glenn’s space cap- 
sule drew the attention of many delegates. 

Winners of the IAPES annual competitions were 
announced as follows: Essay Contest—Dean Ratliffe, 
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Georgia; Award of Merit, Individual—Ralph P. 
Moore, California; Group—Morristown, Tenn., local 
office staff ; Membership scroll—North Dakota; Mem- 
bership Achievement Citation—Maine Chapter; In- 
ternational Membership Cup—aArkansas. 

The 1963 IAPES Jubilee Convention will be held 
in Chicago. San Francisco was selected as the site 
of the 1964 convention. 

At the close of the convention, new officers for the 
coming year were sworn in by outgoing president 
Edwin F. Fultz of Little Rock, Ark. They are: pres- 
ident, Marcel Guay, Montreal, Quebec; first vice pres- 
ident, George Toll, Long Beach, Calif.; second vice 
president, Edward C. Logsdon, Austin, Tex.; secre- 
tary, Myrtle B. Fowler, Tallulah, La.; and treasurer, 
Valmore J. Daucette, Berlin, N.H. 

Sapie R. Dovctas, U.S. Employment Service 
for the District of Columbia 


Agricultural Secretary Joins Advisory 
Council of President’s Committee 


THE appointment of the Secretary of Agriculture 
to the Advisory Council of the President’s Commitee 
on Employment of the Handicapped, recently an- 
nounced by President Kennedy, is expected to 
strengthen efforts to meet the rehabilitation needs of 
handicapped persons in rural areas. The President’s 
Committee hopes to develop a twofold interest among 
volunteer groups leading to expanded agricultural em- 
ployment opportunities for injured farmworkers, and 
increased training opportunities to open up new fields 
of work to handicapped persons in the agricultural 
environment. 

Maj. Gen. Melvin J. Maas, Chairman of the Presi- 
dent’s Committee, pointed out that: “although the 
farming population is declining, it ranks as an indus- 
try third in the number of crippling and death-deal- 
ing accidents.” 

Secretary of Agriculture Orville L. Freeman sees the 
present services to handicapped in rural areas as a 
neglected field. In many instances the services in 
rehabilitation and job placement that have become 
routine for workers in industry do not apply to the 
farming and rural populations. “There are many 
jobs in agriculture and in food processing and market- 
ing,” the Secretary stated, “for which handicapped 
men and women are extremely well qualified.” 


Women Organize To Aid Handicapped 


TO increase participation by women in the work 
of the President's Committee on Employment of the 
Handicapped, a Women’s Committee was established 
in May 1962. 

Dr. Dorothy C. Stratton, former executive director 
of the Girl Scouts of the USA, and Miss Chloe Gifford, 
past president, General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
and presently director of special activities of the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, were appointed Chairman and 

(Continued on page 21) 


Employment Security Activities at a Glance, May and June 
1962, United States 


aad Number or amount 
Activity ! 


May June 


Employment Service 


New applications 
Referrals: 
Agricultural 
Nonagricultural. . . 
Placements: 
Agricultural 
Nonagricultural. . . 
Men.. 


898,800 1,102,000 


822,900 
1,227,000 


1,614,400 
1,113,400 


771,600 
656,200 
389,800 
266,400 

29,700 
188,700 
220,700 
186,900 


1,553,800 
605,500 
346,900 
258,600 

22,900 
167,100 
187,900 
178,800 


Handicapped. . 
Counseling interviews. 
Individuals given tests. . 
Employer visits 


Veterans 


New applications 

Referrals, non- 
agricultural 

Placements, non- 
agricultural.......... 

Placements, handi- 
capped 

Counseling interviews. 


116,100 117,800 


212,200 172,900 
123,800 101,700 


11,200 
18,400 


8,800 
18,500 


State Unemployment 
Insurance 


Initial claims except 
transitional ? 

Weekly average in- 
sured unemployment. 

Weeks compensated... 

Weekly average 
beneficiaries 

Average weekly 
benefit payment for 
total unemployment. . 

Benefits paid *.. 

Funds available at end 
of month.... 


1,133,200 1,083,000 


1,569,700 
6,390,500 


1,469,100 
5,506,500 


1,389,200 1,311,100 


$34.04 
$215,014,600 


$34.20 
$188,871,100 
$5,934,285,800 | $5,804,454,000 
Unemployment Compen- 
sation for Federal | 
Employees + 


Initial claims 

Weekly average in- 
sured unemployment. 

Benefits paid * 


10,500 | 10,300 


25,900 | 
$4,296,600 | 


24,300 
$4,172,100 


Unemployment Compen- | 
sation for Ex-Service- 
men ® 


Initial claims 

Weekly average in- 
sured unemployment. 

Benefits paid * ands 


22,300 25,000 


39,800 
$5,703,400 


40,300 
$5,420,000 


| Employment Service data include Guam and the Virgin Islands, 

2 Includes interstate claims taken by the Virgin Islands. 

8 Includes payments under extended duration provisions of State laws; 
four States made such payment in May and June 1962. 

* Data exclude claims from Federal workers with both Federal and State 
wage credits. 

’ Data exclude information relating to claims filed jointly with UCFE 
and/or State programs. 
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Individual and Community Services 
or the Handicapped... 





What the New Employment Service 
Means to the Handicapped 


LOUIS LEVINE 
Director 
United States Employment Service 


N MAY 1961, the Department of Labor and its 
Bureau of Employment Security launched a pro- 
gram for expanding, strengthening, and improving 
placement services to all employers and workers. Im- 
provements in the Employment Service are being de- 
veloped to deal with nationally significant employment 
and unemployment problems. Outstanding among 
such problems are those arising from automation and 
other technological changes, those existing in urban 
and rural areas of persistent unemployment, and those 
of specific groups of workers who have special employ- 
ment problems. 

In working to help solve manpower problems of na- 
tional significance, today and in the years ahead, the 
goal of the Employment Service is to make each of its 
local offices the community manpower center. In 
this role, the local office cooperates with unions, em- 
ployers, educational and training institutions, corm 
munity groups, and other governmental agencies in 
the community to meet local manpower problems and 
to achieve national goals of maximum employment, 
economic growth, development of the skills of the 
and the optimum utilization of all man- 
power resources. Obviously, this requires making 
maximum use of the abilities of handicapped as well 
as nonhandicapped applicants. 

In providing placement services to job applicants, 
the Employment Service for many years has recog- 
nized that handicapped workers can be placed in com- 
petitive jobs if they are given specialized assistance. 
The program of services for the handicapped is there- 
fore an integral part of the total Employment Service 
activity. In the 20 years of its existence, it has de- 
veloped into a comprehensive program designed to 
assist the handicapped through a variety of services 
and activities. The objectives of the program for the 
handicapped are to provide all those services which 
are necessary to assure handicapped applicants of (1) 
equal opportunity for employment, at equal pay, in 
competition with other workers; (2) employment at 


work force. 
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the highest skill consonant with their physical capaci- 
ties; (3) satisfactory adjustment in their chosen work; 
and (4) employment which will not endanger others 
or aggravate their disabilities. 

Improved counseling service through assignment of 
more counselors in metropolitan areas and of area 
counselors in smaller offices, as well as outservice train- 
ing to improve quality—also means more and better 
service for the handicapped. While figures on place- 
ments during the first 9 months of 1961 gave a rather 
gloomy picture for the handicapped, recent statistics 
are encouraging. Placements turned upward in Sep- 
tember 1961, and this favorable trend has continued. 

A comparison of Employment Service activities for 
the handicapped during the period October 1961 to 
March 1962 with the comparable 6-month period 
year earlier shows considerable improvement. A total 
of 232,300 new applications of handicapped workers 
were taken, a 2.6 percent increase over the year before. 
For this period, 130,200 placements of the handi- 
capped were made in nonagricultural industries com- 
pared with 115,600 in the 1960-61 period. Thus, 
while new applications increased 2.6 percent, place- 
ments increased 12.7 percent. 

In the same period, handicapped veteran place- 
ments increased 5.2 percent, counseling of handi- 
capped applicants increased 14.2 percent, and the 
increase in counseling of disabled veterans was even 
greater at 16 percent. 

Currently, the new and planned programs for train- 
ing and retraining to help cope with the manpower 
dislocations resulting from automation, ng 
areas, and other problems confronting the Nation give 
the Employment Service a challenge and an oppor- 
tunity to provide greater services to the handicapped. 
Automation, and its effects on employment and un- 
employment, brings with it both advantages and 
disadvantages to the handicapped applicant. As a 
laborsaving development, making man’s physical limi- 
tations less and less significant, it should open up new 
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opportunity for the placement of handicapped appli- 
cants in emerging occupations within the new indus- 
trial processes. However, the rise in obsolescence of 
occupations brings with it unemployment that may 
constitute a more severe individual problem to the 
handicapped than to other workers. For the disem- 
ployed handicapped worker, all the obstacles that had 
once been overcome in the process of getting a job may 
have to be overcome again. More so than before, 
education, knowledge, and skill will be important, and 
suitable training facilities necessary, for the able- 
bodied and disabled alike. 

Fortunately, the role of training and retraining in 
the economic rehabilitation of workers in general has 
received increasing recognition and emphasis as evi- 
denced by passage of the Area Redevelopment Act and 
the Manpower Development and Training Act. In 
many cases the acquisition of skills through training 
will represent the most important avenue to employ- 
ment or reemployment. This means that considera- 
tion for and referral to suitable training is often 
tantamount to eventual referral to a job. Important 
as this is to workers in general, such consideration for 
and referral to suitable training is crucial to the handi- 
capped applicant, for whom the disadvantages of 
being handicapped can be offset only by positive fac- 
tors such as the possession of needed skills. It is highly 
important, therefore, that the increased training op- 
portunities resulting from the ARA and MDTA be 
made available to handicapped applicants in accord- 
ance with their ability to profit from the training. It 
will certainly be true that, to the extent to which we 
fail to consider handicapped applicants for available 
suitable training opportunities, we are in effect deny- 
ing these applicants the opportunity for referral to 
jobs. In this connection, it is important to bear in 


mind that new advances that increase the employ- 
ability of handicapped applicants, such as job reengi- 
neering, new types of prosthesis, and elimination of 
many kinds of architectural barriers, should open up 
new opportunities for referral of these applicants to 
both training and jobs. 

Within the total picture of service to handicapped 
applicants, an additional area of concern in the im- 
mediate future is service to the increasing number of 
mentally handicapped persons seeking employment 
assistance at public employment offices. Some State 
agencies have already experienced increased demands 
for service to persons with mental disabilities, chiefly 
from mental hospitals or organizations interested in 
the mentally handicapped. This will require addi- 
tional training for our employment counselors and 
selective placement interviewers, and the development 
of additional tools for obtaining and exchanging 
information. 

In the final analysis, the effectiveness of services to 
handicapped applicants is dependent upon both the 
effectiveness of the local office as a community man- 
power center and the individualized treatment pro- 
vided to such applicants, including counseling and job 
development services. As the Employment Service 
expansion program has brought progressive improve- 
ment on both counts, it has also brought hope that 
more of each displaced worker’s skill, knowledge, and 
experience can be salvaged for all workers, including 
the handicapped. 

It is precisely in meeting this challenge of making 
the most of our manpower resources that the new 
Employment Service is showing the gains for the hand- 
icapped illustrated by articles in this issue of the Em- 
PLOYMENT Security Review. 


exas Agency and Governor's Committee 
Work for the Handicapped 


By TED MITCHELL 
Placement Specialist 
Texas Employment Commission 


NY STORY of achievement of the Texas Employ- 
ment Commission in the field of handicapped 
placements has to be a story of the joint effort of the 
agency and the Texas Governor’s Committee for Em- 
ployment of the Handicapped, which has done much 
to educate the employers, other government agencies, 
and the people of Texas about the purpose and ob- 
jectives of the handicapped placement program. 
The first chairman of the Governor’s committee, 
Harry Benge Crozier, was also the chairman of the 
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Texas Employment Commission, and the direction 
that the program was to take was fairly well laid out in 
its first few years of operation. Mr. Crozier, who had 
experience in the public relations field, was able to plan 
and project a cooperative program which tied together 
the work of the committee and the placement efforts 
of the local employment offices. 

He realized that, no matter what else might be done 
to rehabilitate the handicapped, it wouldn’t amount 
to much without a job as the end result—and not just 
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any job. It had to be one that satisfied both the 
financial and emotional needs of the individual. He 
knew that, in order to open the door to job opportuni- 
ties for the handicapped, the local offices must have 
the understanding and help of employers and a great 
many others in the communities. He foresaw road- 
blocks to success and set about to remove as many as 
he could. 

In the dual position of chairman of the commission 
and committee chairman, he was able to bring together 
the educational objectives of the Governor’s committee 
and the placement objectives of the employment 
commission. 

In 1954 a businessman of Dallas, Laurence R. 
Melton, who has dedicated himself to work for the 
handicapped, was appointed chairman of the Gov- 
ernor’s Committee. His current vice chairman, Col. 
S. Perry Brown, is also chairman of the Texas Employ- 
ment Commission; and the committee executive secre- 
tary is a State office placement staff specialist. These 
appointments assured the continued cooperation be- 
tween the Texas Employment Commission and the 
Governor’s Committee at both State and local levels. 

Local office managers are encouraged to maintain 
close working relationship with members of the local 
committee. Local committee members must be dy- 
namic and imaginative in promoting the program. 
Fortunately, across the State we have many such 
people. All employers who come in contact with the 
the work of the local committees, whether members or 
not, are encouraged to look closely at their hiring prac- 
tices and at their job requirements with the idea of 
hiring a handicapped applicant or recommending 
training that might make a handicapped worker a 
usef employee. 

Through the years, the idea has caught on. In one 
community, a jewelry manufacturer set up a training 
course for the handicapped 


paraplegics were pre- 
ferred 


for watch repairing, gem setting, mounting 
making, etc. In another, an awningmaker volunteered 
to train deaf workers for rope splicing. The deaf 
were also used by a furniture manufacturer in a fin- 
ishing department for filling, sanding, painting, and 
hand-rubbing furniture trim. Dwarfed individuals 
were trained for construction jobs with a structural 
metal concern because they could work in cramped 
quarters. And any number of handicapped individ- 
uals (spastics, polio paralytics, and the physically de- 
formed) could be trained in office skills, if employers 


and other employees would accept them. 

The local employment offices and local vocational 
rehabilitation representatives have worked long and 
hard to prepare handicapped workers for jobs and to 


persuade employers to hire them. The Governor's 
committee has taken advantage of every idea, sugges- 
tion, and competitive promotion scheme to generate 
interest among the local committees. 
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Gordon H. Freeman, Vice Chairman of the President's Committee 
on Employment of the Handicapped, congratulates Kay Smith, 
one of the first-place State winners in the national essay contest, 
“Jobs for the Handicapped, Passports fo Dignity,’’ at AFL-CIO 
honor-luncheon ceremonies. The luncheon was in connection with 
the 1960 annual meeting of the President's Committee in Wash- 
ington in May. 


Probably one of the best public information media 
used has been a general meeting of the committee held 
annually, originally at the State capital, with the Gov- 
ernor present either as a speaker or to present awards 
to outstanding workers in the program. This meet- 
ing receives good publicity, and the certificates for 
Handicapped Man of the Year or Outstanding Handi- 
capped Employer of the Year have become coveted 
awards. In the early years, the meeting was attended 
largely by TEC people and the local committee chair- 
men who exchanged ideas and plans for the year 
ahead, but recently the meeting has captured the in- 
terest of a number of employers, industrial representa- 
tives, and service-club members, both men and women. 
For the past 3 years, the meeting has been held in other 
cities of the State to give more local employers and 
community leaders an opportunity to attend and par- 
ticipate in the meeting. 

The effectiveness of the committee's work is shown 
in the help which has been gained from the insurance 
business fraternity in explaining the position of the 
handicapped worker so far as insurance coverage is 
concerned. In 1960 the Texas Employers Insurance 
Association published a brochure intended to dispel 
the misconception that insurance companies consider 
handicapped workers a poor risk. ‘The brochure was 
so widely distributed among employers that it went 
into a second printing almost immediately. 

Some of the local committees in the metropolitan 
areas have developed an overriding mayor’s committee 
which emulates the Governor’s committee for the mu- 
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nicipality much as the Governor’s committee emu- 
lates the President's committee for the State. This 
has worked well in cities where the population has ap- 
proached the million mark. The local committees 


are sectionalized and they both cooperate and compete 
within subdivisions of the larger complex. 

The institution of a statewide essay contest as a pre- 
requisite for participation in the annual essay contest 
sponsored by the President’s Committee on Employ- 


ment of the Handicapped has been another excellent 
means of publicizing the program. Winners receive 
permanent medals, certificates of awards, and scholar- 
ships. The first-place winner and the winner's 
teacher are also given an all-expense-paid trip to the 
annual meeting of the President’s Committee in Wash- 
ington, D.C. These prizes are furnished to the com- 
mittee by interested businessmen and labor, veteran, 
and service organizations. Each year the volume of 
entries grows and the caliber of the essays improves. 
Several of the State winners have placed favorably in 
the national contest—one in first place. 

Two years ago the Governor’s committee began to 
use a newsletter as an information medium. It gen- 
erates interest in the annual meeting, the essay contest, 
the awards program, and the work of the various com- 
mittees which, from a standpoint of quality, volume, 
or originality, seem to merit mention to the other com- 
mittees as a pattern to follow or a goal to reach. Be- 
tween 1,000 and 1,500 newsletters are distributed at 
least four times a year to a selected mailing list 
of committee members, educators, and government 
agency representatives. 

The Texas Employment Commission regards its pro- 
gram of service to the handicapped as extremely im- 
portant. It has followed selective placement prac- 
tices as a part of its overall placement program in the 
local offices since World War II. In smaller offices, 
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Gov. Price Daniel presents the ‘‘Handicapped 
Texan of the Year’’ award to Alfred J. Foley, 
administrative officer for the Post Engineer Sec- 
tion, Camp Wolters, Tex., at the 1960 annual 
meeting of the Governor's Committee for Em- 
ployment of the Handicapped in Dallas. 


the duties of the handicapped placement representa- 
tive may be combined with an employee's other place- 
ment responsibilities. In the large offices the respon- 
sibility for this special placement function may be 
vested in a selective placement specialist whose com- 
plete assignment is to assure that the policies of the 
commission with respect to the placement of the hand- 
icapped are carried out. Selection of a staff member 
for this position is based on thorough knowledge of 
employment practices and procedures, an abiding in- 
terest in the program, knowledge of the local labor 
market and the community temperament, and the 
ability to coordinate the various functions in the local 
office to facilitate the placement of the handicapped. 
The person is responsible to his office manager for 
planning, activating, controlling, and reporting on this 
particular function. He is the focal point for the ex- 
pansion and improvement of the program. 

The selective placement specialist in each office 
is urged to maintain the closest possible working 
relationship with heads of organizations concerned 
with assistance to the handicapped and with training 
and rehabilitation agencies. 

He also serves as the office liaison with the local 
committee for employment of the handicapped and its 
work. He is the contact with other agencies’ service 
representatives, and he may also accompany TEC serv- 
ice representatives on their personal visits to employers 
in the office area. 

He also develops methods of working with and 
for handicapped applicants and trains office inter- 
viewers in these methods. One specialist said, “Every 
time I see an application card of a handicapped appli- 
cant I check for the names of past employers. This 
gives me leads on people who will hire the handi- 
capped, and we contact them to solicit openings. I 
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maintain a 3- by 5-inch card file on employers who 
will hire the handicapped.” 

Another selective placement specialist finds the “use 
of a second authorized party” a good practice in re- 
ferring a handicapped applicant. The Veterans Ad- 
ministration representative frequently cooperates in 
recommending a disabled veteran whom the specialist 
has referred. The second recommendation might also 
be requested from a vocational rehabilitation repre- 
sentative who has been assisting the applicant. The 
specialist has a list of other people who might help 
doctor, parole officer, caseworker, school counselor, 
minister, etc. 

During the past year, 60 firms which had not pre- 
viously used the handicapped became interested in the 
program, through the work of the Governor’s com- 
mittee or the local employment offices or both. Some 
of the firms are large operators in big cities; some are 
small businesses in small towns. Many are service 
establishments such as restaurants, laundries, hotels, 
cab companies, auto repair shops, cleaning establish- 
ments, and retail stores. Some are manufacturing 


Evaluation 
of Cooperative 


Interagency Service 


WO public agencies—the State Employment Serv- 

ice and the State Vocational Rehabilitation Serv- 
ice—have worked together in California for many 
years in providing important service to the physically 
and mentally handicapped. The working arrange- 
ments were formalized for the first time by a written 
agreement in December 1946. The two agencies 
agreed to mutual referrals and mechanics of reporting, 
and spelled out the methods of cooperation which 
were believed to provide the best service to handi- 
capped people. Since that time, the agreement has 
been revised periodically. The revisions have included 
streamlining of referral methods and providing the 
mechanics by which greater services could be rendered. 

In 1959, the two agencies surveyed the effectiveness 
of the arrangement by interviewing fieldworkers and 
reviewing case records and work applications. The 
survey revealed an apparent need for a system which 
would facilitate the provision by the Vocational Re- 
habilitation Service of more detailed information 
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concerns, some are office services—insurance com- 
panies, municipal offices, etc. 
These are the things the people in Texas who work 
with the handicapped have learned through the years: 
@ A job for a handicapped person is where you find 
it, so it pays to keep looking. 
®@ Most employers are openminded if they are well 
informed of the facts, so it pays to keep talking. 
® Nothing ever stands still. The handicapped pro- 
gram, like any other, must either progress or re- 
gress, so it pays to keep moving. 


The 25,115 handicap placements made last fiscal 
year by TEC reflect the interest which has been stim- 
ulated through the joint effort of the TEC, the Gov- 
ernor’s committee, the local committees, and other 
agencies and organizations. 

Each year the interest grows. New committees are 
added; new job opportunities are explored ; new train- 
ing is planned; new employers are drawn into partici- 
pation. This activity is probably the best measure of 
the success of this cooperative program. 


By JAMES R. WIGTON 

State Staff Supervisor, Services to the Handicapped 
California State Employment Service 

and ROBERT WOLFE, Program Analyst 


California Vocational Rehabilitation Service 


about its clients who were being referred to Employ- 
ment Service offices. There was also an apparent 
need for the Employment Service interviewers to re- 
port back to VRS in a formal manner on each referral. 
In other words, personnel of both agencies had indi- 
cated the need for better communications. To meet 
this need, methods and forms were devised which pro- 
vided more formalized communications. 

In the spring of 1961, the Employment Service be- 
came concerned because its records did not show the 
anticipated increase in placements of VRS clients. 
Also, there had been indications from local-office peo- 
ple that procedures were getting “too complicated.” 
Some VRS workers were reluctant to make referrals 
because of the amount of paperwork involved. Some 
ES staff, for the same reason, were reluctant to report 
to VRS action taken on referrals. 

At this point, the two agencies decided to get a bet- 
ter view of the interagency cooperative effort by 
obtaining reports from the people responsible for trans- 
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forming program methods into services to individu- 
als—the field personnel. 

The State Employment Service devised a question- 
naire which would allow local-office staff members to 
evaluate the communications between the two agen- 
cies and the qualifications of VRS clients referred for 
placement. Comments were solicited, but no attempt 
was made to direct the comments. 

The questions were phrased in the following man- 
ner: Are there jobs in your community for applicants 
with the training VRS has given? Do VRS clients 
have the physical ability and emotional stability to 
work competitively in the field in which trained? 
Does VRS send the local office two copies of the re- 
ferral form when referring a client to your office? 
Reply to these and other questions was indicated by 
a checkmark in the most appropriate box. Always, 
Almost Always, Usually, Seldom, or Never. Along 
with the qualitative questionnaire, the State office 
requested information on the number of clients re- 
ferred by VRS. 

The Vocational Rehabilitation Service requested, 
from each district and branch office, the number of 
clients referred to and placed by each Employment 
Service office within its area. The questionnaire also 
included a section to indicate the extent to which local 
employment offices were using VRS services as a 
resource for currently nonplaceable applicants. In 
addition to the quantitative study, VRS requested nar- 
rative reports which would express the VRS view- 
points on interagency relationships and cooperative 
services. 


Major Findings 


The referral procedures instituted the previous year 


had not proved practical. Even though the VRS 
caseload had increased, referrals to the Employment 
Service for placement had dropped by one-third. 
This decrease was believed to be due primarily to the 
increase in clerical work required by the formal com- 
munication procedures. ES staff were also finding it 
difficult to complete the paperwork required of them. 
There was a need for both agencies to improve the 
accuracy of statistical reports. 

More personal contact between workers of both 
agencies was needed. VRS counselors and ES place- 
ment interviewers were not always in agreement on 
matters of applicant readiness for work and the prac- 
ticability of vocational goals in terms of current or 
future labor market conditions. The type of informa- 
tion exchange needed could not be accomplished 
efficiently by overreliance on written communication. 
However, the need for personal contact is even more 
basic than a need for communication on specific cases. 
There is a definite need for the personnel of each 
agency to understand the role and functions of the 
staff of the other agency. 

As an example, a counselor must be able to see the 
client’s potential abilities in order to assist him in 
reaching that potential. On the other hand, to serve 
both the applicant and the employer, the placement 
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interviewer must view the applicant’s qualifications in 
the same way that a personnel man does. Failure to 
understand this difference in approach can lead Em- 
ployment Service placement people to consider the 
VRS counselor a “starry-eyed dreamer” and the VRS 
counselor to consider the ES placement person as un- 
able to evaluate properly the jobseeker. With a better 
understanding of the other agency’s responsibilities, 
mutual respect emerges and the handicapped individ- 
ual is the beneficiary of more efficient service. 

There is a need for periodic evaluation and problem 
solution by the staff members in the various communi- 
ties. State office representatives of each agency can 
contribute to local interagency relationship and ac- 
complishment through on-the-spot studies. The fol- 
lowing is an example of this type of evaluation. An 
ES office indicated in the questionnaire that VRS 
clients referred to it for service were generally qualified 
for competitive employment in that area. However, 
the reported placement accomplishment of that ES 
office did not substantiate that VRS clients referred to 
the office were qualified. To determine the reasons 
for apparent low placement results for apparently 
qualified applicants, the VRS program analyst and the 
ES supervisor of services for the handicapped made an 
on-the-spot study. VRS counselors and supervisors 
and ES interviewers and supervisors were interviewed 
separately. ES work applications and VRS case rec- 
ords of VRS clients referred to that office were 
reviewed. 

The study findings were discussed at a joint staff 
meeting. These findings confirmed that both agencies 
were doing an above-average job of serving the handi- 
capped, but a breakdown in communications and re- 
porting had prevented each agency from recognizing 
the good work being performed by the other. In the 
5 months since that on-the-spot study, ES records show 
a significant increase in VRS clients referred to that 
office for placement and in the number of VRS clients 
placed over the corresponding period of 1961. 


Results 


As a result of the statewide evaluation, an amended 
agreement was put into effect on January 1, 1962. 
Perhaps the most significant change was the elimina- 
tion of one form and the change of another form from 
a two-way communication to a one-way communica- 
tion. ‘Time-consuming clerical work was reduced. 
The form retained was changed to provide more 
readily the type of information which placement peo- 
ple need in the placement process. The mechanics 
of reporting were strengthened. The revised agree- 
ment encourages greater personal communication and 
use of local evaluations. 

The benefits derived from this study can be attrib- 
uted to a combination of several factors. Field per- 
sonnel of both agencies made an honest attempt to 
provide their State offices with the facts as they saw 


(Continued on page 24) 
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By K. VERNON BANTA 
Deputy Executive Secretary 


The President’s Committee on Employment of the Handicapped 


OWEVER trite it may sound, there are many 
steps in the reemployment of a disabled worker. 
When it is realized that this statement does not refer 
to the various processes involved in the rehabilitation, 
retraining, and return to productive capacity of a 
handicapped person but to the architectural obstacles 
which loom in his path, triteness gives way to agonizing 
frustration. Steps, narrow doors, and other features 
of conventional building design can thwart the purpose 
of rehabilitation and defeat the best efforts of the 
employment counselor. 

Employer resistance is not the only job hindrance a 
handicapped person may encounter. A hypothetical 
case history illustrates the architectural resistance 
which can be met at every turn of the rough road to 
successful placement. 
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A former structural steelworker of above-normal 
aptitude was forced out of the rigorous construction 
trade by an industrial fall which caused complete 
paralysis of the lower extremities. Following recuper- 
ation, his vocational rehabilitation counselor guided 
him to a new career as an architectural draftsman, 
with the firm hope, based on outstanding test perform- 
ance, that he could eventually rise to advanced design 
work in an architectural firm. 

The rehabilitation process steered him to the voca- 
tional school where he had received his previous edu- 
cation. This time, however, a monumental flight of 
entrance steps, more decorative than functional, 
blocked his wheelchair from access to the classroom. 
Concessions had to be worked out and special excep- 
tions permitted, and with the aid of other students he 
was able to complete the draftsmanship course with 
high grades. However, no way was found to over- 
come the other building barriers—the water fountains 
were out of reach; the restrooms could not accommo- 
date wheelchair traffic; the telephone booths were de- 
signed for standup calls; and the doorways and pas- 
sages to the cafeteria were too narrow for a wheelchair. 
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Armed with his certificate and eager for the new 
challenge, he appeared for consultation with the place- 
ment specialist for the handicapped in his local em- 
ployment office, an appointment which had been 
arranged by the vocational rehabilitation counselor. 
Since the employment office in his town is on the sec- 
ond floor of an older office building and the self-service 
elevator is too narrow and the controls are too high for 
a wheelchair passenger, the interview had to be held 
in a parking lot. 

The special placement officer made a thorough 
search of local employers who might have an opening 
for a promising draftsman with a structural engineer- 
ing background. He concentrated on one particular 
firm which, in his opinion, offered the best chance for 
advancement, and was able to open up a suitable 
position for the rehabilitant with thisemployer. It was 
agreed, and rightly so, that no preferential treatment 
would be sought; that the handicapped applicant 
would be expected to come and go and perform on the 
job in the same manner as the other employees. 

Then came the crushing blow which was frustrating 
to the rehabilitation and employment counselors as 
they saw months of time, effort, and funds turn into a 
mockery and which was completely depressing to the 
handicapped job applicant. The prospective em- 
ployer’s office building was totally inaccessible to 
wheelchair employees, and the offices of most of the 
architects and engineers with whom he might have to 
visit to check specifications were equally beyond range 
of his mobility because of building impediments. 
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This problem is not an isolated one. The number 
of persons confined to wheelchairs has reached a quar- 
ter of a million and their population is increasing. 
While they may offer a more dramatic example of the 
predicament posed by architectural barriers, there is 
a like number of the disabled who wear heavy leg 
braces, another similar number with absence of limbs, 
and 5 million cardiacs who would benefit by easier 
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access to buildings. The problem extends also to a 
large proportion of the disabled who have experienced 
musculoskeletal damage or neurologic disorders, and 
to the 161% million persons in the over-65 age group. 

Employment Service personnel know that architec- 
tural barriers make it very difficult to project the 
physically handicapped into normal situations of em- 
ployment. They realize that the most common de- 
sign of buildings and facilities causes problems for the 
physically handicapped that lessen the social and eco- 
nomic gains now evident in the rehabilitation of these 
people. They recognize, too, that this segment of our 
population represents human resources of inestimable 
value and is of great economic significance to the entire 
Nation. 

Through modern medical practice and its emphasis 
on rehabilitation, more and more of the physically dis- 
abled are becoming participants in life rather than 
spectators. Where architectural barriers, however, 
prevent them from entering and using buildings where 
they might be employed or otherwise visit, their dis- 
abilities constitute a handicap in the fullest meaning 
of the word. 

However, an encouraging ray of hope has appeared 
recently which promises to dispel much of the gloom 
surrounding this seemingly insurmountable problem. 
A professional guideline is now available which, when 
incorporated in the designs of offices, factories, and 
industrial structures, will make it possible for many 
persons who now are restricted or shut out to enter and 
work in such buildings. 

In May 1959, the American Standards Association, 
acting on the request of the President’s Commitee on 
Employment of the Handicapped, called a general 
conference of national experts and consultants who 
were vitally interested in this problem. A sectional 
committee was formed, composed of architects, engi- 
neers, designers, contractors, manufacturers, and pub- 
lic agencies, including representatives of the Bureau 
of Employment Security and the Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation, as well as legislators and municipal 
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To accommodate handicapped job ap- 
plicants, an entrance ramp is part of 
the building design of the new annex 
to Hawaii's State Labor Department 
Building which houses the Honolulu 
Employment Service offices for clerical, 
professional, and sales applicants. 
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leaders. About 75 associations, societies, and agencies 
were represented on this committee. This conference 
recommended the initiation of a project, sponsored 
jointly by the President’s Commitee and the National 
Society for Crippled Children and Adults. 

After more than 2 years of research, testing, and 
consultation, the results of the findings have now been 
approved and published as American Standard S peci- 
fications for Making Buildings and Facilities Acces- 
sible to, and Usable by, the Physically Handicapped. 
Approval of this standard by the American Standards 
Association involved review by all ASA committees 
and boards concerned with building safety, fire egress, 
and protection. 

This standard covers the essential elements of con- 
struction and design to insure full use of buildings and 
facilities by all those, regardless of ambulatory ability, 
who have a right to such use. It is recommended for 
use in construction of all buildings devoted to educa- 
tion, recreation, and employment, so that those indi- 
viduals with permanent physical disabilities may 
pursue their interests and aspirations, develop their 
talents, and exercise their skills. 

Conformity to this standard does not necessitate 
large-scale modifications or wide deviations from pres- 
ent construction methods and design. It does not call 
for the elimination of all stairs, but merely requires 
that at least one entrance be at ground level or acces- 
sible by a suitable ramp. It does not require that all 
restrooms conform to specifications, but merely that 
an appropriate number in accordance with the nu- 
merical needs of the users be equipped with suitable 
stalls, and lowered mirrors and washbasins. It does 
not recommend that each telephone booth be adapted 
for wheelchair traffic, but that an appropriate number 
be usable by the physically handicapped. 

The President’s Committee and the national society 
are pledged to take every practical step to assure that 
no handicapped person with a legitimate reason for 
entry and use of buildings and structures is denied 
access because of architectural design. Legitimate ac- 
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cess includes opportunity to enter and use facilities to 
pursue educational and training courses, seek and en- 
gage in employment duties even to the extent of mak- 
ing business and commercial calls, enjoy recreation, 
buy postage stamps, worship, and engage in such civic 
and social activities as are commensurate with one’s 
obligations, responsibilities, interests, ambitions, and 
natural inclinations. 

The spotlight of public interest has already cen- 
tered on an intensive campaign to eradicate these 
architectural barriers. The President's Committee is 
contacting the headquarters offices of all Federal agen- 
cies, national organizations of architects, contractors, 
civic officials, and private and voluntary groups to 
endeavor to obtain policy commitments for immedi- 
ate or early adoption of the Standard. Working 
through Governors’ committees and mayors’ and com- 
munity committees, the President’s Committee is also 
giving impetus and support to the programs at State 
and community levels. 

The national society is continuing promotional and 
educational activities among national social organiza- 
tions and voluntary health and welfare groups. The 
society is also assisting and advising local and State 
Easter Seal societies in survey and promotional proj- 
ects. Governors’ committees and Easter Seal societies 
are cooperating in developing plans for joint action in 
organizing and carrying out statewide programs of 
education, promotion, and persuasion for adoption of 
this Standard. 

This intensively organized campaign carries a double 
import for Employment Service people. Because of 
their deep conviction of the role that work plays in an 
individual’s life, they are in a vulnerable position if 
they do not wholeheartedly support efforts to arouse 
public opinion and further the nationwide acceptance 
and implementation of the approved standard. Al- 


though the correction of architectural barriers may not 
be within the realm of the professional employment 
worker’s function, he should be eager to give his en- 
couragement, assistance, and guidance for the cor- 
rection of these evils. 

Early in 1962, a copy of the Standard was distributed 
to each local employment security office, with the re- 
quirement that these specifications be implemented 
when granted funds are to be used in the construction 
or extensive remodeling of any office building. Where 
an existing building is being acquired under a rental- 
purchase arrangement, the Standard should be con- 
sidered as much as possible. This Standard replaced 
the older detailed specifications in effect since 1958. 

There is a more important long-range implication 
for employment personnel as the Standard receives 
wider adoption. The occupational horizon of the 
handicapped has broadened immeasurably in the past 
2 decades. ‘The ambulatory handicapped (paraple- 
gics, leg amputees, cerebral palsied, and cardiacs with 
limitations in mobility) are beginning to compete suc- 
cessfully for employment with the nonhandicapped. 
With the removal of architectural barriers, more and 
more of these persons will be turning to their local Em- 
ployment Service offices for help in getting suitable 
employment. They will be counting on their local 
employment offices to develop more jobs for the hand- 
icapped, particularly the severely handicapped. 

If present inadequacies in buildings can be corrected 
to permit use by the handicapped, and if such inade- 
quacies can be prevented in the construction of new 
buildings, Employment Service people can follow 
through in making possible the use of the talents and 
resources of millions of physically handicapped indi- 
viduals, thereby assuring their full participation in the 
social and economic life of the community. 


ennte Opens C., yes 


By CYRUS G. FLANDERS 
Technician 
Connecticut State Employment Service 


This is the story of Jennie, now Sister Mary Paul. 
viewpoint of an employer is reported immediately below. 


Her labor market experience from the 
For the story about Jennie herself, 


written by her and reproduced exactly as she typed it, see page 13. 


ONCE saw a fellow with only one hand tie his shoe- 

lace as neatly and as quickly as you or I could. As 
I watched him, I thought of the hours he must have 
practiced, and the discouragement he must have felt, 
before he learned to do a task that we would consider 
routine. And I thought of the hidden qualities in the 
man that made possible the tying of the shoelace— 
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inventiveness, patience, persistence, determination to 
do a job in spite of every obstacle. I thought to my- 
self, “What wouldn’t an employer give to have on his 
payroll one who would be applying those qualities to 
the job at hand every day in the week?” 

Have you ever thought of that when you interviewed 
a “handicapped” man or woman for a job? 
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What if a blind girl asked you for a job as stenogra- 
pher? Would you say to yourself “I'd like to hire her 
but she couldn’t do my work.” If you did, you might 
be right. Maybe she couldn’t. But how would you 
know she couldn’t unless you took the trouble to find 
out? What if you knew that she had been good enough 
to compete with 100 sighted finalists for the title of 
America’s best dictating-machine operator, and won a 
cup for her efforts in the contest? What if you found 
out that she types at 180 words per minute on a stand- 
ard typewriter, and takes dictation on a braille short- 
hand machine at 120 words per minute, and does it 
accurately? 

Would you then be so sure that “she couldn’t do my 
work?” Might you not say, rather, “There must be 
some way that I can put all of that ability, all of that 
drive to work for me?” 

Let’s talk for a moment about Jennie Kondrasky, 
the blind girl, the actual job applicant, who did all of 
the things we just mentioned. 

You, the prospective employer, might wonder to 
yourself, “How will she get to and from work, and 
after she’s on the job won’t someone have to lead her 
by the hand every time she gets up from her desk?” 

One employer had this and other questions in his 
mind. In spite of that he decided to give her a chance 
to show what she could do. Jennie commuted from 
her home in Stamford to her job in the Bridgeport 
office of the Connecticut State Employment Service for 
over 13 years. She paid a girl to walk with her to the 
train in Stamford each morning and to meet her at the 
train at night. She did the same in Bridgeport. 
Jennie says that no employer should be responsible for 


getting a blind person to her job. She never needed 


assistance in getting about the office. She was never 
late for work. 

Again you might say, “The chances of her being 
absent are too great. We have to remain open in all 
kinds of weather.” Jennie missed 7 days in more than 
13 years. In no case was the weather a factor. 

“But how about her ability to spell and recognize 
her own mistakes? We’re too busy to have work ‘done 
over’ time and again.” 

Jennie had been forced to practice typing all her 
life. All of her lessons, her letters, everything she 
wrote were done on a typewriter from the earliest time 
when she had begun to write. She had become almost 
letter perfect by the time she was hired. Sure she 
made an occasional mistake; don’t we all? But she 
had the knack for knowing when she did. She asked 
a fellow worker to erase it for her. That was her sole 
concession to her blindness. Jennie won many prizes 
in spelling contests in school. Rarely ever was she in 
doubt about the meaning of a word or its spelling. 
When she was, she looked it up in her many-volumed 
braille dictionary. No one had to help her. Very 
few of her letters had to be “done over” in the 13 years 
she worked in Bridgeport. 

Would you be afraid that your workmen’s compen- 
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sation insurance would rise if you hired Jennie? Many 
employers worry about this. Jennie never had an 
accident of any kind during her years at the State Em- 
ployment Service. Costs did not go up when she was 
hired. They did not go up later. They go up only 
when the accident rate goes up, according to the evi- 
dence supplied by casualty insurance companies 
themselves. 


She Proved Their Fears Groundless 


Jennie’s 13 years’ experience demonstrated that the 
fears of her would-be employers were groundless. But 
think of the good worker the Employment Service 
would have lost if the “boss” had said, “I'd like to help 
Jennie, but she couldn’t do our work.” Think, too, 
of the cost to society if all employers felt that way about 
Jennie! Instead of paying her own way and holding 
her head high and enjoying life, and taking in the 
opera, as she loved to do, Jennie might have become a 
burden on the taxpayer and on the community. 
Worse yet, she might have become a disillusioned, per- 
haps embittered woman, regarded by her neighbors 
as somehow “different” from the normal person. This 
in spite of her demonstrated ability to do outstanding 
work in her chosen field. Instead, Jennie came to be 
loved by everyone and was an inspiration to all who 
knew her. 

In her 13 years with the Employment Service, 
Jennie contributed much to her employer and to her 
community. She continues to contribute, but in a 
special and thrilling way. 

On September 8, 1954, she entered the community 
of the Franciscan Sisters of Our Lady of Perpetual 
Help. On August 8, 1957, she made her simple pro- 
fession and was assigned to work as a medical stenog- 
rapher in the medical records room at St. Francis of 
Oak Ridge Hospital, Green Springs, Ohio. In no 
time at all the doctors came to depend on her. They 
could rattle off their diagnoses in the sure knowledge 
that their dictation would come back to them quickly 
and accurately, with every medical term correct in 
every detail. In June 1960, she returned to the 
motherhouse for further spiritual instruction. On 
August 12 she made her profession of perpetual vows. 

Jennie, now Sister Mary Paul, is the first totally 
blind person to enter this order. Evidently even the 
Mother Superior there was skeptical of Jennie’s ability 
to make good, for she wrote, “To everyone’s amaze- 
ment she has done very well in her various duties, and 
no undertaking is too great a challenge for her.” By 
the way, she has come to be known affectionately as 
Sister “Radar” because of her uncanny ability to move 
about so swiftly and surely. 

Jennie has taught us all a lesson. She has taught us 
to look beyond the surface “disabilities” of the “handi- 
capped” to the hidden abilities of inventiveness, pa- 
tience, persistence, and determination to do the job in 
spite of any obstacle. 

Will we heed the lesson? 
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GREEN SHEETS!!! BLUE SHEETS!!. WHITE SHEETS!!! YELLOW SHEETS!‘%! 
Knough to almost make a person go color blind--this could not happen in my case as 
I am already totally blind! Besides learning to work with various medical record 
forms, it took me almost no time to comprehend that I must learn a completely new 
vocabulary and that I must acquire a comprehension of medical terminology in order 


to do the work at this hosnital in the Medical Records Department. 


After spending thirteen years and eight months in the Bridgeport Office of 
the Connecticut State Employment Service, I left this work to enter the Community 
of the Franciscan Sisters of Our Lady of Pernetual Help. My life as a religious 
started on September 8, 1954, St. Louis, Missouri, where I was a postulant until 


June 13, 1955. On that day 1 reveived the Habit and was privileged with being given 


the name of Sister Mary Paul. After svending two years in the novitiate, as hap- 


pened with all novices before me, the time had come for me to break my sheltered 
seclusion and to once more enter the ranks of labor so to sveak, but this time as 


Sister Mary Paul. 


I was assigned to St. Francis of Oak Ridge Hosoital, Green Sorings, Ohio, 
where I arrived on the morning of August 14, 1957. The turnover in this type of 
hospital is not as ranid as it is in a general hospital. There is a complement of 
fifty-five beds for tuberculosis natients on one floor, while on another floor 
there are thirty-five beds for patients with various disabilities requiring pvhysical 
therapy. In addition to the in-natients, there is also the out-patient derartment 


which must be serviced, 


Because of my long-standing exoerience with the Connecticut State Employment 
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Service, I was positive I had something to offer these Sisters, yet, after spend- 
ing less than an hour in the Record Room, I realized that all I had to offer was 

a knowledge of the keyboard on the typewriter and the ability to transcribe from 

the Dictaphone, My past experience had taught me that I mst keep my forms sepa- 
rated and that all papers must be kept in a desk drawer in such a manner so that 

the paper could be inserted into the typewriter with as little unnecessary motion 
as possible. This is most important as it so very easy to type a report on the 


back of the form instead of the front. 


I had faith that I would master the forms in time but how would I go about 
broadening my knowledge of medical terminology? The medical records librarian dicta- 
ted many terms to me that I wrote down in Braille but we both realized that some- 
thing on a larger scale was needed, Then, after an inspiration from the Holy Spirit, 
I wrote a letter to the Division for the Blind of the Library of Congress asking if | 
there might be a medical dictionary in Braille that could be loaned to me for an in- 
definite time, The medical dictionary--twenty-six volumes-- started to come in a 
few books at a time in March of 1958. It is an old edition but most helpful and I 


am using this dictionary to this very day. 


By the time the dictionary arrived, I was fairly well accomplished in handling 
the various forms used the hospital medical record. There is a specific format to 
each report sheet, be it for x-ray findings, operation, consultation, history and 
physical examination or discharge summary and each had to be individually mastered 
before I could routinely produce such reports when dictated for transcription, In 
addition to typing many of the reports that make up the patient's chart, a copy of 


admission x-ray report is sent to the referring physician and to respective Health 
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A three-month summary of the in-patient's progress is sent to the 


tment as a follow-up of the admission x-ray report in the case of all 


s patients. 
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ding to exercise status, this is distributed to other departments in 


al such as Staff Consultation oom, Occupational Therapy, Nursing Service, 


jent Services Director, etc. 


Is that all? No, we must not forget the out-patients. X-ray reports on all 


t our out-patient department are sent to the referring physician and to the 


kve Health Department, plus other agencies requesting the same. Our out- 


load averages 1300 a year and in addition, there is an approximate total of 


ay reports dictated annually in large periodic allotments as a service to a 


uberculosis « Health Association. 


Besides mailing the reports of out-patients, copies of these must be typed 


ermanent filing. In order that a chart may be as compact as possible, if the 


‘fic sheet is not filled, it is taken out of the chart and current dictation is 


on the same sheet. How would I be able to insert these sheets into the type- 


er without help if no one shold happen to be around? Before 1 actually start 


make 
ork, 1 listen to all of the dictation anda listing of the patients named, this 


ng necessary where there is a mixture of dictation on one belt or where there is 


tation on patient's for whom sheets have been previously started. Then the sheets 


ged for me according to my listing but there was still the problem of know- 
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d of each report if I know there is sufficient space left, I hit the period about 





seven times to the extreme left and in this way I know that my typing must start 


below these dots that can be felt very readily. 


There's just a little more to tell. What with the miscellaneous corres- 
pondence, there is the typing of requests for x rays and summaries from other 
hospitals, various personal directives to out-patients by members of our medical 


staff and replies in general to in-coming mail. 


Besides typing the cards for the out-patient file, I have my files in 5raille 
with necessary social data on all in-patients and out-patients so that 1 am able to 
start additional sheets on the same patient. Likewise, I maintain a file in Brailie 
of doctors in the surrounding areas so that addresses are at a "finger's" reach. 


This greatly facilitates matters without assistance from others. 


I keep a growing list of the syelling of medications in a similar manner, 


All medicatias starting with the letter A are on one card and so on down the alvhabet, 
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NOW IT HAS BEEN TOLD! Thus, thanks £0 God and the good Sisters at this hos- 


oital without whoseassistance I could have accomplished nothing, I am able to con- 
tribute my bit to this work of directly cooperating in rendering patient care. ven 
though God in His Infinite Wisdom does not permit me to "see", yet I am able in my 
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small way to help others see, hear, feel,walk and talk. 


~-Sister Mary Paul, 0.S.F. 








Problems of Placing the Mentally Restored 


By GERALD M. SIEBEN 
Selective Placement Interviewer 
San Francisco Professional and Commercial Office 
California Department of Employment 


"THE placement problems of the handicapped job 
applicant are as many and as varied as those of 
applicants without handicaps. But superimposed 
upon the handicapped individual are many special 
problems which are inherent to the type of disability. 
In the case of applicants released from mental institu- 
tions or in the final stages of treatment, there are ele- 
ments of doubt which place such an applicant in a 
realm of uncertainty that does not exist for the physi- 
cally disabled person. These doubts arise simply 
because of the applicant’s history of mental illness. 

In counseling and placement of such applicants, 
there are two kinds of doubts and uncertainties—those 
of the individual himself and those of the employer 
about the feasibility of employing such a person. The 
ex-mental patient is able to review the many episodes 
which have led to his illness. He wonders if he should 
tell the truth about his illness or if he can account, 
somehow, for blank periods in his employment history. 
He worries about references, if past employers knew 
about his breakdowns. He is afraid of being given a 
label. He may be rusty in his skills or, on medical 
advice, may be trying to enter a new field of work. He 
wonders if outside stress may not aggravate his prob- 
lem. In short, and despite the fact that he may have 
attained maximum benefit from therapy, the trials of 
attempting reentry into the job market are magnified in 
intensity and in elements of defeat. It has taken real 
courage to start confronting them, beginning with 
meeting an unknown lay person—the ES interviewer— 
who is going to thrust him into an atmosphere of com- 
petition and, perhaps, frustration. 


Information Lessens Doubts 


The employer’s doubts concerning the feasibility of 
employing such an applicant are just as understand- 
able. Between the two, the ES interviewer must func- 


tion to the best of his ability. It would not be 
surprising if he shared the doubts of both parties and 
also accumulated some of his own in the process. All 
three persons concerned need to acquire information 
in order to minimize their doubts. 

The placement problems of applicants with histories 
of mental illness are especially acute and the appli- 
cants are unable to provide all of the needed informa- 
tion. It is imperative to receive information about 
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their medical backgrounds, and specific recommenda- 
tions from their psychiatrists, prior to undertaking 
any effort to place these handicapped applicants in 
suitable work. 

Because of the growing number of such cases, the ES 
interviewer in the San Francisco Professional and 
Commercial Office made numerous contacts with the 
agency providing medical service. These resulted in 
the signing of a semiformal agreement with the Bureau 
of Social Work of the State Department of Mental 
Hygiene, thereby establishing a procedure to intro- 
duce the applicant by means of a special letter ad- 
dressed to the ES interviewer. The psychiatric social 
worker originates the referral letter only after careful 
review of the patient’s file from the hospital and after 
interviews with the patient have shown that he has 
employment possibilities. 


Procedure Covers Many Patients 


This procedure was extended to cover patients con- 
sidered ready for employment by the Langley Porter 
Neuropsychiatric Institute, the California Department 
of Mental Hygiene, and the University of California 
School of Medicine in San Francisco. Informal 
agreements were also reached with the Veterans Ad- 
ministration hospitals at Fort Miley in San Francisco, 
and in Palo Alto, and the VA regional office outpatient 
psychiatric clinic in San Francisco. Similar arrange- 
ments were made with other psychiatric clinics and 
doctors in private practice on behalf of their patients. 
As a result, the Employment Service in San Francisco 
has achieved working agreements with all concerned 
to provide detailed information and suitable recom- 
mendations about the patients in advance of the 
counseling interview. It is now routine to have this 
information available for the first interview. It spares 
the applicant embarrassment, and the interviewer has 
authentic details from which to work. 

Doctors and social workers are kept advised of the 
counseling and placement efforts. Insofar as possible, 
this combined teamwork continues throughout the 
placement and followup operations. Applicants who 
are especially sensitive to proper handling gain in 
confidence and ability to meet employers and work 
requirements. Many successful placements have been 
made as a result of the cooperative effort and through 
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the benefits derived from counseling. We feel that 
our effective relationships with the doctors and social 
workers have produced excellent results. "They come 
to us freely to discuss their patients with full assurance 
that our services are available for advice on placement 
problems. They also receive much needed reports 
concerning the progress of their patients. 

However, the excellent relationship with the profes- 
sionals in the field of mental health does not solve all 
of the problems. The public generally tends to take 
an attitude of apathy or nonacceptance toward indi- 
viduals with records of hospitalization for emotional or 
mental illness. This attitude makes more difficult the 
efforts of the psychiatrists and is wasteful of the vast 
amount of public funds expended to help those stricken 
with such illnesses. It appears to ignore the great 
strides made in the field of psychiatry and the benefits 
of the new methods of treatment which make it pos- 
sible for thousands of these patients to return to their 
communities after comparatively short periods of treat- 
ment as ready, willing, and able to work. If, at a pro- 
pitious stage during therapy, the psychiatrist could 
reassure his patient that after release he could expect 
the same fair consideration in the job market which he 
would receive if he had been discharged after treat- 
ment for a broken limb, the relief from fears and 
anxieties about his future would hasten the day when 
he could be wished “good luck” by his doctor. 

Length of hospitalization, severity of illness, and the 
percentages of recurrence are as varied as are the in- 
dividuals themselves. People in mental institutions 
present the same problems of recurrence as do patients 
in other types of hospitals. Their general welfare and 
ability to return to their communities are in direct 
proportion to the extent they can be restored to their 
former work activities, just as in the case of former 
patients of general hospitals. 


Need for Favorable Attitude 


As mental illness is found to affect people in all age 
groups and in all walks of life, and increasingly so 
among those carrying the heaviest responsibilities, 
logic alone calls for greater tolerance on the part of 
policymaking executives in industry, to assist in the 
return of well-motivated people who are again normal 
to the job market and to an early restoration of their 
purchasing power. We have a responsibility for as- 
sisting the general public to develop these more favor- 
able attitudes toward mentally restored job seekers. 

We also have a responsibility for preparing the 
mentally restored applicant for the society which he is 
reentering. The techniques are many and varied 
but include those used for other types of handicaps. 
However, greater time and effort are involved. The 
interviewer must draw upon all his resources of re- 
ceptivity toward the applicant and apply fully his 
specialized training and experience to establish rapport 
with the applicant, in order to develop a feeling of 
mutual confidence, from which can spring the all-im- 
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portant will and ability to work. This must be carried 
throughout the interviewing until both feel ready to 
enter the most important phase of all—the actual 
placement effort. 

Usually, during this “buildup,” the applicant is 
given aptitude and interest tests to appraise his level 
of employability. Such applicants, understandably, 
are sensitive to employer reactions and fearful, most of 
all, of disclosing their medical histories. If they have 
not already experienced employer rejection, they have 
heard about the experiences of others and wonder how 
they can surmount the obstacles they feel sure lie 
ahead. Careful preparation can help to reduce this 
block, but many steps may be involved. If the appli- 
cant carries out, or at least makes a satisfactory effort 
to accomplish, what has been agreed to during the 
planning interviews, the interviewer may feel that he 
is ready for employment. Then it is the interviewer's 
responsibility to use all available resources, including 
those of the applicant, to achieve the goal of the entire 
team—a suitable job! 

In the San Francisco Professional and Commercial 
Office, we have tended to be conservative and not place 
the applicant under undue strain for his first place- 
ment effort. In fact, the technique of endeavoring to 
place him first in temporary work on one or two jobs 
usually avoids the introductory stress of disclosing the 
medical background. ‘The counselee is thus relieved 
of the greater part of his initial anxiety and can devote 
his thoughts and energies toward fulfilling the job re- 
quirements. Depending on the strengths shown in 
this preliminary placement, we are then ready to 
approach an employer with a genuine feeling of confi- 
dence about a suitable permanent job. The ES in- 
terviewer must evaluate with the applicant just how 
much of his background should be discussed with the 
prospective employer. There are degrees of discre- 
tion, depending on the type of job and, certainly, upon 
the employer reaction. 

If we feel that there is openmindedness, at least to 
see the applicant, we can place all the facts before the 
employer and gain his cooperation to try out the ap- 
plicant. Such an employer may offer to keep the 
medical history entirely confidential from the other 
employees. This double relief from anxiety allows the 
applicant to give full thought to his efforts to make 
good. 

Only too few of our efforts produce jobs immediately 
for the former mental patient. However, we serve as 
a proving ground for the applicant, and this experi- 
ence allows both him and his therapist to reappraise 
their mutual efforts, with benefit for the future. If 
the counselee who has been placed on a job is unable 
to overcome his anxieties and lack of self-confidence 
and fails to carry out a satisfactory trial period, the 
interviewer consults further with the doctor. Often 
such a patient is withdrawn from the labor market 
until such time as a noticeable improvement is realized 
and he can again be proposed for emplovment. 
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The interviewer must keep in mind that his coun- 
selee is the product of the most patient and advanced 
methods of psychiatry and medical care, often engaged 
in over long periods during which he has known both 
progress and regression. Psychiatric therapy may not 
have removed entirely his feelings of dependency and 
other side effects. Perhaps more than for any other 
type of illness, the ex-mental patient requires, on the 
part of those dealing with him, the exercise of great 
patience, understanding, and effort. Still, he should 
not be pampered, but must be inspired to cooperate 
until he acquires the will to win. In the counselor’s 
hands, he is faced with an entirely new phase—a well- 
planned and active attempt to return him to the labor 
market. Counseling should be creative. As _ the 
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patient responds to the ideas and suggestions shared, 
the counselee can lead him to the realization of his 
goal. The counselee must understand that the effort 
is not one sided. He has his responsibilities—he will 
be facing the employer; he will be performing the job. 

We have found that the psychiatrist relies upon the 
ES interviewer to give the final touches to the medical 
rehabilitation, which may be as complete as it can be, 
at the time of referral. Often, the degree of success 
achieved in locating a suitable job can determine the 
entire recovery and success of the medical treatment 
itself. Enterprise, understanding, and confidence by 
the ES interviewer do much to assure the final re- 
habilitation of those who have undergone the ordeal 
of mental illness. 


By MABEL M. PETERSON 
Selective Placement Specialist, Seattle Local Office 
Washington State Employment Security Department 


Counseling and Selective Placement 
of Mentally Retarded Applicants 


F ALL the disabilities encountered in employment 
interviews, mental retardation seems to bring 
forth feelings of professional inadequacy in even the 
most competent interviewers and counselors. A series 
of fruitless interviews, a work committee, a scholarship 
grant, and a call for help precipitated the writing of a 
guide for interviewers and counselors. ‘There was no 
dramatic decision to sit down and write an interview- 
ing aid; it developed from a series of events and the 
cumulative frustrations expressed by interviewers face 
to face with the problems of the mentally retarded. 

It all started about 1955 when, as supervisor of spe- 
cial services, it came to my attention that there was an 
increasing number of mentally retarded referred to 
special services from the mainstream. Reviewing 
work application cards, I found all too frequently 
catchall classifications and few definitive or descriptive 
entries on the work applications. Often a note from 
the interviewer was attached saying, “I don’t know 
what to do with this one. Can you help?” Through 
community contacts, I learned that fruitless interviews 
with the retarded were common not only to Employ- 
ment Service staff but also to school counselors, special 
education teachers, vocational rehabilitation counsel- 
ors, and employers. Parents of the mentally retarded 
indicated problems of communicating with their 
children. 

Early in 1956, the Health and Welfare Council ap- 
pointed a special committee to do a year’s research 
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about the needs of and services to mentally retarded 
in this community. The committee functioned by 
assigning members to projects. My project related to 
a survey of mentally retarded entry workers and their 
vocational problems. About the time when the com- 
mittee was ready to explore the facilities in other cities, 
it was my good fortune to receive a scholarship grant 
for a summer workshop at the Institute for Physical 
Medicine and Rehabilitation, New York University. 
Since the intensive course permitted exploration of spe- 
cial interests, I had the opportunity to visit vocational 
facilities for mentally retarded in New York City and 
its environs. 

Encouraged by workshop staff to develop materials 
and methods appropriate to the setting in which pro- 
fessional services are performed, the idea for a Guide 
began to take shape. The impetus to develop it came 
in September 1956 when the placement counselor from 
Pacific Prevocational School (for slow and retarded 
students) called on the Employment Service for help 
in selective placement of the school’s “graduates.” In 
a cooperative project, we prepared a Guide for Pacific 
School Counselors, which was ready for placement 
services for the June 1957 graduating students. Its 
effectiveness was demonstrated by school counselors, 
and the thought persisted that the Guide should be 
expanded and adapted for use of Employment Service 
staff. With further study of current rehabilitation 
literature, consultation with the executive director of 
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the Washington Association for Retarded Children 
and counselors and teachers in programs for mentally 
retarded, and using bits of time as available, the Guide 
was submitted in 1960 for publication by the adminis- 
trative office and was made available to Employment 
Security Department staff. 

The Guide is by no means to be considered a last 
word in evaluative techniques. In recent months ex- 
panded rehabilitation services and demonstration 
projects have added much to improved services to the 
retarded. A pertinent comment was made by a col- 
league at a chapter meeting of the National Rehabili- 
tation Association where I reviewed it for critical 
evaluation, “The Guide contains no new or startling 
innovations, but it is organized in a compact way that 
makes it easily usable. It is definitive, practical, and 
professional.” I submit it to readers for what it pur- 
ports to be—a guide to better evaluation and more 
placements of mentally retarded youth and adults. 


What Is Mental Retardation? 


The format of the 25-page mimeographed Guide 
conforms to that of interviewing aids for specific dis- 
abilities, and permits insertion in the Washington State 
SELECTIVE PLACEMENT Hanpsook. The following 


definition of mental retardation, in terms meaningful 
for employment purposes, in included: “A mentally 
retarded person is one whose intellectual capacity is 
limited, usually from birth, and who has characteristics 
of having developed not beyond the level of a 12-year- 
old in education or life experiences, but has potential 
in his present intellectual functioning for getting, 


working on, and holding a job. Maximum educa- 
tional attainment may be as high as the sixth grade; 
IQ may range from 50 to 75, but IQ alone shall not 
be considered the determining factor.” 

Clues found in the interview, community facilities 
for treatment, training and evaluation, use of achieve- 
ment and psychological reports, and vocational apti- 
tude testing are explained. Emphasis is put upon the 
importance of evaluating all factors to determine 
prognosis for social and economic independence, and 
of remembering that limited intellectual functioning 
is only one factor in the retardee’s total functioning. 
Cautions are given against making a diagnosis of 
mental retardation based on such overt evidences of 
intellectual limitations as are exhibited in the inter- 
view. Diagnostic facilities are listed. 

Counseling techniques recommended are basically 
the same as for “normal” persons, because the retarded 
differ only in the degree of intellectual functioning, 
rather than in the kind of intelligence possessed. 
Therefore, counselors must be prepared to work with 
greater patience, in smaller steps, and with a larger 
number of consecutive interviews. 

Because it is difficult to describe the checklist of key 
questions for appraisal, a shortened form of part A is 
shown below. It should be obvious to professional 
staff that the questions are not universally applicable, 
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and all the answers will not be found in the interview. 
The checklist attempts to point up the need for close 
and continuing interagency services. 


Part A. VocaTIONAL APPRAISAL OF RETARDEE’S 
READINESS AND CAPACITY FOR WorK 


I. Reasonable physical fitness to perform 

Does he have appearance of normalcy ? 
a liability? 

How is his general health? Check his physical capacity 
to stand, walk, lift, etc. Check his school health card. 

Does he have a secondary disability? Does it need treat- 
ment before he is ready for work? 


Is this an asset or 


II. Personality resources for being stable and capable of 
learning the amenities of human relationships 

How did he get along in school? With other students? 
With teachers? 

What is the evaluation of his social behavior in school? 
In workshop? 

Does he maintain acceptable grooming and personal 
habits? 

Can he travel 
Handle own fares? 

How reliable is he to report promptly, work or study con- 
sistently, complete assignments? 

Is he ready to work with other workers? 


alone? Use public transportation? 


III. Abilities related to performing jobs available in the 
community 

What skills has he learned? 
can he handle deftly and safely? 

What vocational courses has he had? 

Can tell time? Punch a time clock? 

Can he count? Make change? Know the meaning of 
wages, hours, supervisor? 

By standard achievement tests, what is his grade level of 
reading? Of arithmetic? Of language arts? What are the 
significant aptitudes shown by tests? 

How well does he carry on a conversation? 

Can he write his name, address, telephone number? 

Can he fill out a work application? How much help did 
he need? 


IV. Motivation enough to want to make good on a job 
What kind of a job does he want? 
How did he make his choice? 

Through workshop experience? 

To what extent can his parents help him (if he needs 
help)? Can they go with him to apply for work? See that 
he gets to work on time? See about his lunches, clothes? 
Or is he independent for these things? 

Where has he looked for work? Result to date? 

4 he enthusiastic about going to work? Is he ready for 
work ? 


What tools and equipment 


Through family? 


V. Vocational plans 


By whom was he referred for services? Has he had voca- 
tional counseling? Is a vocational training plan being con- 
templated? Whowill finance? 

Could he benefit by referral to a vocational rehabilitation 
service ? 

Is competitive employment feasible ? 

Is sheltered work recommended at this time? 

Is home employment the best plan for him at this time? 


Part B of the Guide—Work PossrBiLities FoR 
MENTALLY RETARDED WoRKERS—contains suggestions 
of jobs for exploration by use of selective placement 
techniques. Approximately 150 jobs found in 15 in- 
dustries are presented, not as “suitable jobs,” but as 
ideas for exploration for the individual with his 
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strengths and weaknesses, his interests, his ambitions. 
The form of listing the job suggestions for each indus- 
try is in two columns: “Helper Jobs” and “Routine, 
Repetitive Jobs.” Selective placement specialists have 
indicated that the scope of the suggested work areas 
has been most helpful for placement purposes. 

How to evaluate vocational potential and opportu- 
nity is the crux of the usefulness of the Guide. It is 
suggested that the counselor begin with no precon- 
ceived ideas of limitations as to the type of work that 
is suitable. The mentally retarded differ among 
themselves as widely as “normal” persons. Adhere 
firmly to the concepts of individual differences and 
selective placement principles. For immediate work 
goals, job choices should be considered in the light of 
these criteria: 

The amount of decision making involved in the job. 
Entry jobs may be “helper” jobs where the worker 
being helped makes the decisions and the helper per- 
forms as instructed. Jobs requiring independent 
decisionmaking should generally be avoided. 

The occurrence of variables in the job. Jobs which 
are routine, repetitive in single or few steps, and 
learned by oral or demonstrating instruction may be 
considered. 

The requirements of reading, writing, arithmetic 
skills. Jobs involving simple reading, writing, count- 
ing, calculation may be considered, generally, if the 
level of learning is fourth grade or above. 

The demands of public contact. Many retarded are 
highly verbal, with social competence and characteris- 
tics. An evaluation of their emotional stability is 
needed to determine their toleration for the pressures 


of sustained relations with the public in a selling or 
service job. 
The physical strength and stamina for sustained 


effort. Many retardees are good physical specimens 
and have all the appearances of normalcy, which may 
be a liability unless the employer understands limited 
intellectual functioning which may condition “catch- 
ing on quickly,” resourcefulness in new situations, or 
adaptation to varied tasks. 

For long-range goals involving vocational training, 
interagency cooperation in appraisal of school achieve- 
ment, vocational aptitudes, and vocational services 
available are of primary importance for maximum 
benefit to the applicant. 

The Guide also includes brief descriptions of the vo- 
cational services available in the community, such as 
training facilities and workshops for those who are not 
ready or not able to work in industry. For those who 
are able to work only in home employment, parents 
have shared their experiences and a list of home proj- 
ects was compiled. 


Sent to All Local Offices 


The Guide has been distributed to all supervising, 
counseling and interviewing staff in the Employment 
Security Department offices in the State of Washing- 
ton. Counselors of the Division of Vocational Reha- 
bilitation have reported their experiences in using it. 
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The placement officer of the Board of Prison Terms 
and Parole stated in a recent letter, “It has enabled 
me to secure and plan needed services . . . and per- 
sonally given me a better perspective and foundation 
for promoting positive social service to this group 
of persons.” University of Washington graduate stu- 
dents in rehabilitation courses have used the Guide 
for resource work. Requests have come from teach- 
ers and school counselors of special education classes 
in public and private schools and in State institu- 
tions serving the mentally retarded. The executive 
director of the Washington Association for Retarded 
Children has made the Guide available to executive 
board members and to rehabilitation committees for 
direction in planning vocational services. 

Acknowledgment is made of the many persons who 
assisted in the preparation of the Guide. Selective 
placement specialists from many areas shared their 
experiences in conferences or in professional journals, 
listed in the bibliography. The Washington State and 
National Associations for Retarded Children and the 
National Society for Crippled Children and Adults 
provided current literature. School counselors, spe- 
cial education supervisors and teachers, physicians, 
psychologists, and occupational therapists contributed 
from their disciplines. My associates in the Seattle 
office tried out suggested techniques and continue their 
whittling away at the barriers to work opportunity. 
Probably the most significant contribution came from 
those many youths and adults who unwittingly helped 
validate the effectiveness of the techniques by their re- 
sponses and participation in counseling and selective 
placement interviews. 
At Press TIME 

(Continued from page 2) 


Vice Chairman, respectively. Serving on the Com- 
mittee are presidents of leading women’s organizations 
and individuals who have wide experience in working 
with women’s groups. Mrs. Arthur J. Goldberg, wife 
of the Secretary of Labor, is a member, and Mrs. 
Esther Peterson, Assistant Secretary of Labor, is a 
consultant. 

At the first meeting on May 28 and 29, the Com- 
mittee adopted as its initial challenge the program for 
removal from buildings of architectural barriers to 
permit use by the physically handicapped. The Com- 
mittee recommended that national organization maga- 
zines publish at least one article by an authority on the 
subject of architectural barriers; also that considera- 
tion be given to ways of improving quality, design, 
and marketing technique of handicraft produced by 
handicapped people. 

The Alabama Federation of Women’s Clubs and the 
Tennessee and Arkansas Federations of Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs have incorporated these 
projects into their own programs. Their programs 
will be year-round undertakings for employment of 
handicapped women and for creating a better job 
potential for handicapped women. 
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Jobs for the Mentally Handicapped 


By BERNARD POSNER 
Special Assistant to the Chairman 


The President’s Committee on Employment of the Handicapped 


HE past decade has been one of near miracles for 

the mentally handicapped. More people are in 
hospitals today for mental illness than for all the other 
ailments of mankind combined. Yet their outlook is 
brighter now than ever before in history. Only within 
the past 5 years have more men and women been com- 
ing out of mental hospitals than going in. New drugs 
and new methods of rehabilitation are speeding thei 
discharge. 

In fact, today in a well-staffed, well-equipped 
mental hospital, 7 out of 10 patients stand a chance of 
recovering—within weeks or months, not years. 

Prospects for the mentally retarded are just as prom- 
ising as for the mentally ill. Of the 5.4 million 
mentally retarded persons in the United States, more 
than 5 million have sufficient capacity to lead lives of 
independence and to work, if business and industry 
will have them. 

Only recently has America been turning its atten- 
tion to preparing the retarded for their rightful place 
in society. Ten years ago, for example, there were a 
mere 100 widely scattered local associations for the 
retarded ; today there are more than 700, many operat- 
ing large, sheltered workshops and training centers. 

Vocational rehabilitation of both the mentally re- 
stored and the mentally retarded has been accelerating 
in recent years. According to the Office of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation, the number of rehabilitated 
mentally restored persons jumped from 2,260 in 1951 
to more than 5,000 in 1961. The number of rehabili- 
tated retarded persons increased even more dramat- 
ically: 600 in 1951; 3,600 in 1961. 


These Numbers Will Grow! 


This is only the beginning. The experts predict the 
numbers won't just rise in the years ahead; they will 
explode. 

More and more mentally restored men and women 
are leaving mental hospitals, ready for work. More 
and more retarded persons are being trained to earn 
their own livelihoods. In growing numbers they are 
pouring into communities all over the Nation. 

But will they find jobs? Will they gain community 
acceptance which, in last analysis, is the capstone of 
their rehabilitation? Will the doors back home be 
open or shut? 

Indications are that doors throughout America are 
opening wider and wider. More national attention 
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is turning to the employment problems of the mentally 
handicapped. Vigorous steps are being taken. Bold 
new programs are being tried and tested. We may 
have a long way to go, but at least we’re moving. 

For example, the President’s Commitee on Employ- 
ment of the Handicapped has broadened its scope to 
include the promotion of job equality for the mentally 
handicapped. Only a few months ago, President 
Kennedy removed the word “Physically” from the 
Committee’s name, remarking that the mentally hand- 
icapped “deserve our wholehearted support and co- 
operation in making it possible for them to live useful 
and fruitful lives.” 


More Than a Name Change 


More than a change of name has been involved. 
The President’s Committee has begun publication of 
a newsletter on trends in employment of the mentally 
handicapped. With the National Association for Re- 
tarded Children, it has prepared a soon-to-be-pub- 
lished guide on job placement of the retarded (with 
90,000 orders pouring in, even in advance of publica- 
tion). A similar guide is planned on job placement 
of the mentally restored. Numerous other projects 
lie ahead, all steppingstones to job equality for the 
mentally handicapped. 

The President’s Panel on Mental Retardation 
established last year by President Kennedy to examine 
the present state of affairs in mental retardation and 
to make recommendations for betterment—is devoting 
a large share of its attention to employment oppor- 
tunities for the retarded. The Panel’s report is due 
before the end of 1962. Its findings, needless to say, 
will get the most serious consideration of the entire 
Nation. 

The Veterans Administration is about to publish 
a comprehensive report of the employment experi- 
ences of some 4,000 veterans with histories of mental 
illness. The report will show that their job record has 
been outstanding—good news to employers every- 
where, as well as to all those concerned with place- 
ment of the mentally restored. 

The Office of Vocational Rehabilitation has been 
sponsoring a number of conferences on rehabilitation 
of the mentally handicapped. One, held at Southern 
Methodist University in cooperation with the National 
Association for Retarded Children, issued a strong plea 
for more research in job placement of the retarded. 
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Also, among the more than 100 OVR-supported re- 
search and demonstration projects in mental illness 
and mental retardation are a great many dealing with 
employment. 

The U.S. Office of Education has issued a compre- 
hensive study on preparing mentally retarded youths 
for gainful employment. This study observes that 
automation may in the long run result in greater job 
opportunities for the retarded; it will bring about 
higher living standards plus a sharper need for the 
full utilization of all people of our country—including 
the retarded. 

More and more local mental health and mental re- 
tardation associations are establishing job-finding pro- 
grams for the mentally restored and mentally retarded. 
For instance, the Nassau County, N.Y., Mental Health 
Association offers newly discharged patients vocational 
retraining as well as job-placement aid. In Lansing, 
Mich., volunteers call upon the city’s employers and 
use an effective sales brochure in urging jobs for the 
retarded. 

Nationwide Efforts 

And so the efforts go at every level of the Nation. 
From the Halls of Congress, from the White House, 
from stately Government buildings, from the rostrum 


of a Rotary Club meeting in a farm town, from a 
“Help Wanted” ad in a newspaper, from a simple ra- 
dio announcement or a quick TV film, from employers 
chatting as they await the commuter train in the morn- 
ing, from the work record of the mentally restored 
and the mentally retarded themselves—from every 
possible source the word spreads: 

“The mentally restored can work! 
retarded can work!” 


The mentally 


Proper Placement Is the Key 


This is how a ground swell is born. But a ground 
swell is of short duration unless it is built on solid 
rock—unless the mentally retarded and the mentally 
restored can, in their performance on the job, justify 
all that is said of them. Properly placed, they can do 
that—they have justified our faith and confidence. 

The near miracle of our time is that we have demon- 
strated that the mentally restored and mentally re- 
tarded can come back, can become productive mem- 
bers of society, can belong. For the miracle to become 
complete, they must be able to find acceptance, and 
equal opportunity, and hands extended in friendship. 
This is our task. The completion of the miracle is in 
our hands. 


ew Use for Handicapped Symbol 


Paraplegics Manufacturing Co., Inc., contract maker of 
electrical, electronic, and mechanical components, is using a 
new corrugated container which will aid the national “Hire 
the Handicapped” campaign. Imprinted on the new con- 
tainers is the cogwheel symbol of the President’s Committee 
on Employment of the Handicapped. The first of the boxes 
is presented (above) to A. F. Engel (left), Paraplegic Manu- 
facturing purchasing agent, by George B. Hills, Jr., general 
manager of the Chicago Corrugated Division of Stone Con- 
tainer Corp. Representing the Advertising Council, Inc., is 
Polly Roughton, assistant midwest manager. 


Now in its 20th year, the Council, a nonprofit, public 
service organization, conducts important national cam- 
paigns through contributions of time and space amounting 
to more than $200 million a year. Among the Nation’s 800 
boxmakers, Chicago-based Stone Container provides a 
unique aid to the Council by contributing artwork, plates, 
and printing for symbols and slogans for Hire the Handi- 
capped, Fire Prevention, Aid to Higher Education, U.S. Sav- 
ings Bonds, and six other public service programs. The 
work is done free on containers made for the boxmaker’s 
customers. 


Chicago suburban Paraplegics Manufacturing in 11 years 
has grown from 20 to 100 employees, 95 of whom are 
handicapped. Founder and President Dwight D. Guilfoil, 
Jr., is quick to point out, however, that many so-called 
handicapped workers are production assets and his em- 
ployees work with jewelers’ tools on subminiature compo- 
nents and assemble controls weighing 500 pounds. Begun 
in a small rented plant, the firm now has a new modern 
factory in Bensenville, Ill. Mr. Guilfoil attributes the firm’s 
growth to proving their slogan, “It’s ability, not disability, 
that counts.” 
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EVALUATION OF COOPERATIVE INTERAGENCY SERVICE 


(Continued from page 8) 


them. The State office staff of both agencies analyzed 
the information received from an objective rather than 
from a defensive position. Weaknesses were found in 
both agencies and were freely admitted. Strengths 
were found in both agencies and were readily 
acknowledged. 

We do not believe that we solved all the problems of 
interagency cooperative effort and we do not believe 
that either agency has reached the point where it can 
rest on its laurels. But we have made a start in the 


right direction. We have significantly improved serv- 
ices to the handicapped by obtaining the thinking of 
field personnel and by acting on that thinking. We 
believe that this candid approach has been mutually 
advantageous. We must provide a climate that will 
stimulate our field personnel to give constructive crit- 
icism in this important area. We must continue to 
experiment. A survey of interagency relationships can 
be routine and result in a “pat on the back” for all con- 
cerned; or the two agencies can approach the survey 
with the viewpoint that there will always be room to 
improve the program for the handicapped persons 
whom they both serve. 


Public Awareness Pays 


By H. T. McNAMEE 


Supervisor of Applicant Services 


Arizona State Employment Service 


HE product which the Employment Service pro- 
motes is the most precious of all commodities 
human resources. And, though our agency’s interest 
lies in the total utilization of our manpower, we recog- 
nize the need for specialized services to special appli- 
cant groups, such as youth, older workers, and the 

handicapped. 

It has been said that too much emphasis has been 
placed on specialized services to these applicant groups 
and that this has been detrimental to the Emploment 
Service in the eyes of the employers and the public. 
This may be partly true. However, the stress on spe- 
cialized services has also helped the public, including 
employers and applicants, to think of the agency as a 
professional service and not merely one of hiring halls 
and claims offices. 

Private fee-charging employment agencies can re- 
strict their business to certain fields of activity and can 
specialize on certain selected easy-to-place groups of 
workers. But the public Employment Service, by Fed- 
eral and State legislation, has a charter to provide a 
placement service for all workers legally qualified to 
work who seek employment assistance, and to all em- 
ployers as a matter of national interest and policy. 
This charter makes it impossible for us to restrict our 
service to certain professions or occupations or to cer- 
tain types of applicants. 

Who, then, are the handicapped? They are per- 
sons with physical or mental impairments, and may be 
found among all worker groups, including veterans, 
older workers, youth, or members of minority groups. 

The fact that a worker is young or old or that he has 
a handicap is secondary to his qualifications. Realisti- 
cally, we can build and maintain the Employment 
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Service on only one principle—to refer qualified work- 
ers for the jobs that are open and to seek to eliminate 
nonoccupational qualifications from employer orders 
for workers. 

It was within this framework of reference that the 


Arizona Governor’s Committee on Employ the Handi- 
capped, early in 1961, advanced proposals for the pro- 
motion of employment opportunities for handicapped 


workers. We shall discuss only two of these proposals, 
since none of the others was considered seriously. 

The first proposal was that television time be secured 
to program weekly interviews of a handicapped appli- 
cant and to include a demonstration of the applicant’s 
skill to the viewing audience. 

The second proposal was a weekly television show 
in which a representative of the Governor’s Committee 
on Employ the Handicapped would discuss the quali- 
fications of specific handicapped applicants and en- 
courage employers to call the Arizona State Employ- 
ment Service if they were interested in any of these 
well-qualified persons. 

After considerable discussion, the committee, not 
wishing to be a party to any plan of making a public 
spectacle of a well-qualified handicapped person, 
dropped the first proposal in favor of the second. 

A member of the Governor’s committee was then 
selected to contact television stations and promote the 
programing of the second proposal. ‘The committee’s 
executive secretary, who is also State supervisor of Ap- 
plicant Services for the Employment Service, assisted 
in this endeavor. 

Managers and program directors of TV stations 
were personally contacted and their cooperation was 
requested. The complete proposal of the TV show 
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Placements by occupation 


Clerical and 
sales 


Professional 


Major division of 
disabilities 


Female 
Veteran 
Female 
Veteran | 
Female 


Upper extremities 
Lower extremities 
Trunk and spine. 
Vision, hearing, and 
speech 
Cardiovascular 
Respirator exc. 
asthma... : 
Neuropsychiatric. 
Skin and allergy 
conditions * 
Generalized or sys- 
temic diseases. . 
Miscellaneous dis- 
abilities... 


Total 


was discussed ; however, the length of time (5 minutes, 
10 minutes, 15 minutes) was left open. We preferred 
an evening viewing time, as we knew that most em- 
ployers would be watching during these hours. This, 
however, proved to be our biggest stumbling block. 
None of the stations was able to give us “time” during 
the early or late evening hours. 

After many unsuccessful attempts to get this pro- 
gram approved, one TV station offered us 10 minutes 
between 3:15 and 3:30 p.m. on Friday afternoons. 

The next step was to contact the local office and, 
with the assistance of the handicapped placement spe- 
cialist, select well-qualified handicapped application 
cards to discuss on the program. The descriptions of 
these applicants are typed on 5- by 8-inch cards, and 
double spaced in all caps for easier reading. At least 
eight cards are worked up weekly, as the actual time 
on TV will vary from 5 to 10 minutes. The following 
examples indicate the information taken from the ap- 
plication card and from discussions with the handi- 
capped placement specialist for use on the show. 

I would like to tell you about a 34-year-old veteran, 
Jack M. He is married and has 2 children. He has 
2 years of college plus a 1-year extension course in ac- 
counting during 1961. Jack has 10 months’ recent 
experience as a bookkeeper, working on accounts re- 
ceivable, billing, credit collections, and typing corre- 
spondence. In 1949 he lost both legs in an accident 
and, as a result, should avoid climbing stairs and ex- 
tensive walking. With the use of a cane, he gets 
around very well and he feels his disability in no way 
would hinder his work in the bookkeeping field. This 
veteran has an excellent attitude and very good ap- 
pearance and is seeking work in a field he is qualified 
to enter. If you can use his skills in the bookkeeping 
field, please call the Arizona State Employment Serv- 
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Service 


| Veteran 


male-female-veteran 


Unskilled 


Skilled 


Semiskilled 


Female 
Veteran | 
Female 
Veteran 
Veteran 


Male 


| Female 


| 


ice, AL 4-5631, and it will refer Jack M. to you for an 
interview. That number again is AL 4-5631. 
RF 2 

Some of you employers in need of a maintenance 
man or a general handyman may be interested in the 
next applicant I’m going to talk about. 

This is George S., 5 feet 8 inches tall, 158 pounds, 
58 years old. George has a good background as a 
sheet metal hand former for 19 years. He has not 
been working at this trade for 2 years, as he has found 
little demand for this skill in our area. With his 
knowledge and use of tools of all types, as well as his 
experience as a sheet metal hand former, George feels 
he could fit into the field of building maintenance 
(hotel and motel.) From our interviews with George, 
it appears that he can and would do a good job as a 
maintenance or general handyman. Due to an illness 
as a child he is unable to speak or hear; however, he is 
alert and responsive and would follow through on any 
assigned task. If you can use the skills of George S., 
please contact the Arizona State Employment Service 
at AL 8-1621, and it will arrange an interview. 


Results of This New Approach 


During the past 10 months, 180 applicants have 
been described on TV, and 83 have been placed on 
jobs as a direct result of the program. 

The table above shows the box score of the 10-month 
activity. 

The above results are very gratifying. Through 
this approach we have opened up a new avenue of 
bringing the qualifications of specific handicapped 
workers to the attention of a great number of employ- 
ers and, after all, isn’t that our goal? 


(Continued on page 28) 





espite All 3 Difficulties es 


Paralysis Applicant Sucessfully Placed 


LACEMENT of a _ handicapped 

person in a job suitable to his 
physical capacities presents ‘its own 
special group of considerations— 
ranging from discovering what work 
the person could do and what work 
he feels he would like to do to seek- 
ing out an actual opening in that 
area. The reward for the special ef- 
fort put forth in placing a hand- 
icapped person comes when it is 
apparent that the person is satisfied 
with the job and the employer is sat- 
isfied with his new employee. 

A case in point is that of Walter W. 
Bodek, a 19-year-old polio victim. 
Walter contracted polio as a child and 
is paralyzed from the waist down. 
He walks with the aid of crutches, but 
is limited to essentially nonmanual, 
sedentary work. He is a cheerful, 
pleasant person, with many interests 
and a sincere desire to be useful and 
productive. His primary interest is 
in work dealing with the public. 
Most of his work experience had been 
in that area—through the operation 
of a telephone-answering service and 
in selling hot pads, leather goods, and 
jewelry which he had made. He does 
some typing and had worked a short 
time as a trainee for a bank teller posi- 
tion. He was forced to drop out of 
school after 1 year of high school, but 





By SUSAN STECHMAN 
Counselor, Anchorage Local Office 


Alaska Employment Security Division 


plans to finish his high school studies 
through correspondence. 

When Walter contacted the local 
Employment Service office for assist- 
ance in finding work, the first step 
was to investigate possibilities for 
some type of vocational training. At- 
tempts in this area did not prove 
fruitful, so we turned our attention to 
seeking openings in work dealing 
with people. Walter had received 
good recommendations from his for- 
mer employers and was eager and 
willing to work in any job. 

In a continuing effort to find suit- 
able work, we wrote a letter of intro- 
duction for Walter, explaining his 
limitations, and emphasizing to po- 
tential employers his talents, abilities, 
and aptitudes. It seemed that a pro- 
motional letter of this sort might be 
considerably more effective than a 
rather stiff and uninformative referral 
card. 

Recently, Walter obtained employ- 
ment—as a result of the introductory 
letter and his subsequent personal 
contact with the employer. Carr’s 
Food Center, located in Anchorage, 
hired him as a “courtesy clerk.” In 
the job, Walter will be dealing with 
the public and will also be able to 
utilize the training he received earlier 
as a teller trainee. To make working 
conditions smoother for Walter, the 
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Walter Bodek can easily move about his 
work booth without leaving his chair. 


employer had the furniture in the 
booth modified to hold rollers so that 
Walter would be able to move 
around in the booth without having 
to leave his chair. 

A recent check with the employer 
showed that he is quite satisfied with 
Walter's work. Walter himself is en- 
thusiastic about working, but, most 
important, he is happy in what he is 
doing. That is the reward for the 
efforts made in his behalf. 


The Barriers Are Overcome 


N OT too many years ago, as history 
+N is measured, a person who was 
deaf usually lived in a world of si- 
lence and had no way of earning a 
livelihood or of being educated. He 
was dependent on family and friends 
for his existence. 

Today, the picture has changed. 
The deaf are useful members of so- 
ciety, able to purchase the necessities 
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By LARY W. ROBINSON 
Counselor for the Handicapped 
Atlanta Industrial Office 
Georgia State Employment Service 


of life and to maintain an independ- 
ent spirit. 

Because of their handicap, the deaf 
at times need the assistance of those 
who have the ability to hear. Many 
of the deaf are unable to locate work 
because of their inability to communi- 
cate with employers. The employer 
in this way fails to hire them and 


thereby loses 
employees. 

The Atlanta office of the Georgia 
State Employment Service, realizing 
that the deaf are a potential source of 
labor supply, makes additional efforts 
to utilize the services of these persons 
as the following case history will 
show. 


potentially good 
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A 36-year-old deaf-mute woman 
applied to the Atlanta industrial of- 
fice seeking assistance in locating em- 
ployment. She was meeting with 
employer resistance because of her 
handicap and because her previous 
work had been in another locality. 

She did not write very legibly, did 
not read lips, and could not speak, 
but she could use the sign language. 
The placement interviewer referred 
her to the counselor. 

From information on the applica- 
tion card, from letters of reference the 
applicant had in her possession, and 
by writing the questions, the counse- 
lor determined that the applicant 
was well experienced as a power 
sewing-machine operator and that she 
had left her last job because of lack 
of work. The applicant and her 
husband had moved to Atlanta, where 
they had relatives. The husband had 
secured employment, but the work 
was irregular and the extra earnings 
of the applicant were needed in order 
for the couple to be self-supporting. 


The counselor checked the avail- 
able job openings listed in the local 
office and the placement interviewer 
contacted several employers in an 
attempt to locate a job for the appli- 
cant. However, they were unsuccess- 
ful. The counselor asked the 
assistance of the employer relations 
representative in the local office who 
had been attempting to sell the “hand- 
icapped program” to employers. An 
employer who appeared to be slightly 
interested in the program needed a 
power sewing-machine operator. 
The personnel manager agreed to in- 
terview the deaf applicant, but also 
asked that a nonhandicapped person 
be referred. He doubted that he 
would be able to use the applicant on 
this particular job as there was not 
time to train her to the work, and she 
would have to have speed, accuracy, 
and initiative. The requirements on 
the job order read: “Experienced 
power sewing-machine operator in 
upholstery, making covers for chairs 
and sofa beds. Should have mini- 


mum 2 years’ experience using single 
needle power machine sewing furni- 
ture upholstery. Must be in good 
physical condition.” 

The personnel manager reminded 
the employer relations representative 
of the company’s policy on hiring 
handicapped people, but stated that 
he was in urgent need of an employee 
and, if she proved satisfactory, he 
would talk to the company officials. 

The applicant and a nonhandi- 
capped person were referred. Both 
were interviewed and given a per- 
formance test by the employer, and 
their references were verified. The 
deaf applicant proved satisfactory and 
was hired on a trial basis for 1 week. 
When the week was completed, she 
was hired permanently. 

The personnel manager told the 
employer relations representative on 
his next visit that the applicant was 
very satisfactory, her work was above 
the average, and the company officials 
were now willing to hire the hand- 
icapped on jobs they could perform 
in competition with nonhandicapped. 


Determination Plus Help and Understanding 


N AME: Jack H. Trafter. Age: 38. 


Height: 6 feet. Weight: 180 
pounds. Occupation: Pole-truck 
driver for a utilities company. Pre- 
vious occupations: Service station op- 
erator and construction worker. 

Those were the data on September 
20, 1954. 

At 2:45 p.m. of that day Jack had 
backed his pole truck into position, 
the crane chains were attached, and 
the pole was raised into setting posi- 
tion. He had walked a short distance 
away from the truck, his back to the 
swaying pole. Suddenly it broke 
loose from the securing chains and 
fell, hitting Jack across the small of 
the back, pinning him to the ground. 

On the hospital chart next day, 
these data appeared: “Jack H. Trafter. 
Age: 38. Multiple fractures of the 
lumbar vertebrae. Urological com- 
plications. Total paralysis of the 
lower extremities. Prognosis: Poor.” 
In the opinion of examining physi- 
cians, this man would never walk 
again—would probably spend the 
rest of his life in a wheelchair. But 
they underestimated the courage and 
determination of their patient. 

Recovery was a long, discouraging 
process; 278 days in the hospital; sur- 
gery, with painful residuals; 320 phys- 
ical therapy treatments; hours of 
dragging himself along hospital cor- 
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By EDWARD K. KELLEY 
Selective Placement Specialist 
Iowa State Employment Service 


ridors on crutches, with encourage- 
ment from the therapists, attempting 
to induce some sensation in the with- 
ering limbs. Still the doctors shook 
their heads and said he’d never walk. 
The legs below the knee were show- 
ing evidence of atrophy, but slowly, 
very slowly, sensation returned to the 
thighs. Eventually some degree of 
muscular control was regained from 
the hip to the knee. Short leg braces 
were fitted to the lower legs and Jack 
Trafter walked again supported only 
by the braces and a cane. True, he 
could stand or walk for only short 
periods but, mostly through his own 
determination, he would not be con- 
fined to a wheelchair. 

On January 27, 1959, Jack regis- 
tered for employment with the Iowa 
State Employment Service and was 
referred to selective placement for 
assistance in securing a job compat- 
ible with his handicap. Obviously a 
complete change of occupation to one 
of sedentary nature was indicated. 
General Aptitude Test Battery and 
Kuder preference tests revealed a 
high mechanical interest supported by 
aptitude scores and some background 
of experience. However, the fact re- 
mained that this man could do only 
benchwork and that some form of 
training would be necessary. 


Jack Trafter’s work bench has a footrest 
adjusted at a height so that circulation 
is not affected in the upper leg. 


To accomplish this, Jack was re- 
ferred to the Division of Vocational 
Rehabilitation. Physical and psycho- 
logical evaluations were made to de- 
termine his eligibility. Then came 
conferences with the Employment 
Service selective placement specialist 
and the rehabilitation counselor. 

The area of automobile electrical 
systems repairing was investigated, 
and the final decision was to arrange 
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training in armature winding. 
Through the combined efforts of the 
two agency representatives a 52-week 
training program was set up with the 
Division of Vocational Rehabilitation 
contributing a part of the training 
salary. Close followup was main- 
tained by both agencies, and at the 
end of 48 weeks the program was 


canceled because Jack had made such 
rapid progress that he was considered 
ready for competitive employment. 
Job development efforts by the 
Iowa State Employment Service re- 
sulted in a placement, and on October 
12, 1960, Jack went to work as an 
armature winder for Electrical Engi- 
neering & Equipment Co. at a salary 


Was There a Handicap? 


of $1.80 per hour. He is still em- 
ployed with the company and now is 
earning $2.26 per hour. 

Regardless of the severity of the 
disability, determination plus agency 
cooperation and an understanding 
employer can result in a well-trained, 
efficient worker. 


By WILLIAM C. MITCHELL, Handicapped Specialist 
and MILDRED A. ZAITZ, Employment Officer 
Denver Local Office, Colorado Department of Employment 


BEVERLY was an attractive young 
lady of 20 with a sparkling per- 
sonality. When she smiled, it was 
hard to realize that she was a para- 
plegic. When quite young, she had 
been stricken by polio and had lost 
the use of her legs. She had just 
completed a stenographic course, and 
was quite concerned about finding 
permanent employment because she 
was confined to a wheelchair. She 
had tried contacting employers on her 
own and through other agencies with 
no success, and was becoming very 
discouraged. Her only work experi- 
ence had been part-time clerical jobs 
while attending college. 

During the regular office applica- 
tion-taking procedure, proficiency 
tests showed that her stenographic 
skills were above average. She was 
referred to an employment officer in 
the female stenographic placement 
unit for interview and a possible job 
offer. 

The employment officer had no cur- 
rent openings for which Beverly 
could qualify, but assured her that 
efforts would be made to develop a 
job for her. After a number of un- 
successful attempts at job develop- 


The management and personnel of the TV station 
are quite pleased to be a part of this program of “Ac- 


cent on Ability.” 


In a recent discussion with the TV station program 
director, we talked about the possibility of changing 
the format of the program somewhat. 
to inform the viewers, employers, the handicapped, 
and the community as a whole of other items of in- 
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ment, Beverly’s problems were 
outlined to the handicapped place- 
ment specialist. 

He had a list of several firms where 
severely handicapped persons had 
been placed. One firm, in particular, 
he felt would offer the best possibil- 
ity. About a year before, this savings 
and loan association’s president had 
requested the handicapped placement 
specialist to visit him and discuss the 
referring of qualified severely hand- 
icapped applicants to him for em- 
ployment. This employer was a 
member of the President's Committee 
on Employment of the Handicapped 
and wanted to demonstrate by action 
that his was a real interest in the 
employment of people with infirmi- 
ties which would not hamper their 
ability todo a job. A severely hand- 
icapped man had been placed on a 
bookkeeper-trainee job there as a re- 
sult of this visit. 

The followng morning, the em- 
ployment officer called the head of 
the firm. Beverly’s education, work 
experience, shorthand and typing 
ability, and pleasing personality were 
discussed. Finally, the employment 
officer casually mentioned that Bev- 
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We would like 


erly was confined to a wheelchair and 
asked if the offices were on the ground 
floor or easily accessible by elevator. 

The employer stated that there 
would be no problem about her get- 
ting to his offices. He had a position 
in mind and, from the information 
given him, Beverly seemed to have the 
qualifications to do the work. He 
asked that she be referred to him for 
a personal interview on the next 
workday. 

On Wednesday morning following 
her Monday appointment, Beverly 
called the employment officer to re- 
port that she had been interviewed 
and hired and was to report for work 
the next day. She was quite excited 
about the job and expressed her ap- 
preciation for the assistance she had 
received in finding employment. 

A followup with the employer in- 
dicated that Beverly was happy, doing 
very well in her work, and the firm 
was pleased with her services. To 
quote her boss, “If you find another 
Beverly, send her to me. She is one 
of the best workers in the office.” He 
didn’t mention any handicap. Did 
one exist? 


terest; such as the “15th Annual Ability Counts 
Contest,” youth activity, counseling and testing, and 
employer services. 
eliminate the original intent of telling employers about 
the qualifications of specific handicapped applicants 
actively seeking employment. 
is in favor of these changes, and we will add one item 
to the original format each week starting in the fall. 


These changes would in no way 


The program director 
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